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Like thy own brawling springs,
Thy springs and dying gales . . .

If he takes over from Milton, together with the marvel-
lous verse-form from the version of Quis multa gracilis^
the older poet's line, 'What time the gray-fly winds her
sultry horn9, it is to give the phrase a fresh and appro-
priate precision.

Or where the beetle winds
His small but sullen horn.

And we may watch his effort to get rid of the vague
rhetoric of Gothic romanticism and supply its place with
that magical evocation of emotion which is contained
in the thing seen.

Then let me rove some wild and heathy scene
Or find some ruin midst its dreary dells,

Whose walls more awful nod

By thy religious gleams

gives way to the obscurely precise and (save perhaps
for csheety') wholly exquisite

Then lead, calm votaress, where some sheety lake
Cheers the lone heath, or some time-hallowed pile,

Or upland fallows gray

Reflect its last cool gleam.

And as if to prove how deliberate was his art, and how
certain his judgement when he was no longer trying to
create out of the void, in a single verse he incorporates
one of Thomson's most beautiful epithets and the finest
phrase of his own How Sleep the Brave.

Views wilds and swelling floods
And hamlets brown and dim-discovered spires
And hears their simple bell, and marks o'er all

Thy dewy fingers draw

The gradual dusky veil.